War:   Its  Cause and  Cure

or rivalry with such a neighbour. When a crowd, pre-
viously weak or insignificant, becomes impregnated with
some new and efficient crowd-forming ideal and begins
to grow with rapidity, the danger for its neighbours is
necessarily great. This is not only true of nations. The
growth of Labour, in organisation, self-consciousness,
and consequently in size and power, upsets the internal
domestic balance of forces and threatens to derange the
social equilibrium of some modern states, a consideration
which we cannot here pursue. A waxing crowd of neces-
sity presses on its rivals, and that pressure cannot fail
to raise the internal temperature of those affected, thereby
intensifying their mutual latent hostility, and still more
unfavourably affecting the unstable equilibrium of na-
tional crowds. Thereupon arises a fever of diplomatic
activity the purpose of which is the readjustment of the
equilibrium by co-ordination of exterior forces to meet
and resist the increased pressure surrounding the growing
body. In any such period the consciousness, in every
affected national crowd, of its latent hostility to the crowd
or crowds, whose expanding force threatens its integrity,
becomes increasingly pronounced, and the difficulty of
maintaining equilibrium is correspondingly increased, till
at length it is no longer able to be maintained and war
breaks out. Thereupon crowd-emotions explode; the
voice of the individual is silenced and only those can be
heard who trumpet for one or another of the competing
crowds.

A waning nation is likewise a great danger to the peace
of the world, and for a corresponding reason. To return
to our simile of the gas-bags: if one of them shrinks